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ON THE BANKS OF THE FLOODED YSER. 


The Yser River in Flanders is again in flood, but despite that fact the official reports each day speak of 
the terrific artillery duels taking place in that district between the forces of the Allies and the Germans. 
(Photo from Paul Thompson.) 
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The Situation 
(Week ending March 6, 1916) 














German attack upon the fortres- 

of Verdun was. renewed with 
the same terrific violence as before, an: 
the fighting in that region has again 
been the absorbing feature of the week. 
Slight German gains were made at th: 
beginning of the new attack, but in all 
essentials the situation remains favor 
able to the French defensive. Though 
the Germans are believed to have in- 
creased their forces to more than 500,- 
000 men, the smooth working of the 
French machine in the hands of Genera 
Joffre has concentrated a defensive 
equipment at this point apparently suf 
ficient to hold all the important §posi- 
tions. 

The total German gains claimed for 
this great offensive are ninety-six 
square miles of territory, or five times 
the ground gained by the French last 
September in Artois and Champagne. 
Fort Douaumont is still claimed for the 
Brandenburg veterans, and the village 


A FTER a lull of three days the 


of Douaumont, which has changed hands" 


three times, is a heap of debris in Ger- 
man hands. The main approaches, how- 
ever. are held by the French, so that 
chis point of vantage, gained at the 
price of heaps of slain, is still far from 
secure. 

All attempts to take the dominating 
heights of Pepper Hill have failed, al- 
ways with fearful losses. The French, 
near Vacherauville, also have thus far 
flung back all German attacks. The 
main hill positions guarding Verdun 
itself are strongly held by the French, 
and there is nothing to indicate that 
they can be captured. Wave after wave 
of German infantry has shattered itself 
against them, and artillerists estimate 
that no less than 2,000,000 shells have 
been fired by each side in the last four 
days. The solid fruits of all this ex- 
penditure of strength are comparatively 
meager. 

The losses on both sides are still con- 
cealed, but those on the attacking side 
are almost necessarily double those on 
the defensive. German prisoners are 
said to agree in admitting that the 
numbers of their killed and wounded 
exceed anything known before. In front 
of Vaux alone 4,000 bodies were count- 
ed after the eighth unsuccessful attack. 
French observers estimate that 50,000 
German dead lie unburied before the 
positions against which they were 
hurled. The total German losses evi- 
dently are considerably more than 100,- 
000. 

If, as now seems probable, the great 
battle of Verdun proves in the end to 
be merely a new and costly demonstra- 
tion that neither side can break the 
lines of the other, it must go down in 
history as a step in the direction of En- 
tente victory. 

In Asiatic Turkey the cause of the 
Allies has made further gains during 
the week. The Russian advance has con- 
tinued steadily southward toward Bag- 
dad, and westward toward Trebizond. 
The latter is reported to be already in 
Russian hands. In the southward move- 
ment the main achievement of the week 
was the capture of Bitlis, a Turkish de- 
fensive position armed with modern 
Krupp guns. This is an important ad- 
vance toward the Bagdad Railway, only 
fifty miles to the south. The relief of 
the British at Kut-el-Amara and the 
ultimate capture of Bagdad thus become 
probabic events of the next few weeks. 
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of Verdun—Some Contingencies 














Strategie positions 


LTHOUGH new engines of war 
A are constantly changing tactics, 
the history of strategy is al- 
ways repeated, and military objectives 
usually remain the same throughout a 
war. The barrier forts between the 
fortresses of Verdun and Toul form a 
complement to the open space between 
Toul and Epinal which begins the bar- 
rier line, Epinal-Belfort. 

At the beginning of the war, while 
the fifth German army, under the 
Prussian Crown Prince, strove to break 
through the first barrier line toward 
Chalons, the sixth army, commanded 
by the Crown Prince of Bavaria, suc- 
cessfully broke through the gap of forty 
miles between Toul and Epinal and 
swept beyond Nancy. Then it retired, 
not so much due to the French offen- 
sive as to the fact that the barrier forts 
Verdun-Toul still held, save where a 
salient had been-_established at St. 
Mihiel, and further advance would have 
brought the invaders upon the prepared 
ground between the Meurthe and the 
Moselle, where they could have been 
flanked from Toul and Epinal. 


Verdun is in the Department of the 
Meuse, Toul and Nancy in the Meurthe- 
et-Moselle, and Epinal in the Vosges. 
The maximum territorial gains by the 
Germans in these departments were, 
respectively, 55, 70, and 20 per cent., 
now reduced to 30, 25, and 2, save for a 
small percentage recovered in the Meuse 
during the last fortnight. In the mean- 
time the tactics of war have been. ma- 
terially changed by the introduction of 
the German huge siege howitzer and 
the known effect of their high-angle 
fire upon steel and concrete fortifica- 
tions. The success of this new engine 
of warfare on defensive operations has 
been twofold: It made necessary the 
intrenchment of a field army to prevent 
the howitzers from getting near enough 
to use their high-angle fire on fortifica- 
tions, and caused a complete recon- 
struction of the fortifications them- 
selves—a reconstruction still in course 
of development. 

With this change in the tactics of 
offense and defense, the problem of 
war remains in the Meuse, Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, and the Vosges what it was at 
the beginning of the war, save for one 
additional and possibly distracting con- 
tingency—the elaborate preparations 
the French have been making for an 
offensive against the forts of Metz. 

If the German General Staff were 
not uncertain as to how this movement 
might develop and as to the forces in 
men and material ready to push it, it 
is likely that their offensive against 


of the frontus 
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Verdun would not have developed as 
far as it has without the complementary 
offensive being made in the direction of 
the Toul-Epinal gap over the ground 
traversed by the Bavarians in the early 
weeks of the war. 


There is also the relative sentimental 
attachment to both Verdun and Metz, 
which is interesting to note, whether or 
not it may inspire situations of military 
value. Twice have the Brandenburgers 
taken Verdun in the last 125 years, only 
to have their nation deprived of it by 
treaty. It is therefore natural that they 
should be in the front of the present at- 
tack. But Metz means more than this 
to the French, for long before the Ro- 
mans had established upon its site the 
town of Divodurum it had been the 
cradle of the Gallic race. 


In the Middle Ages Metz had become 
a Free Imperial City of East Francia, 
later Germania. In 1552 it was handed 
over to Henry II. of France, together 
with Toul and Verdun, but was retained 
by Germany after her victorious war 
of 1870. In that war Metz was not 
actively besieged by the Germans, but 
the battles of Colombey-Nouilly, Mars- 
la-Tour, and Gravelotte left it unsup- 
ported by a field army, and the Ger- 
mans entered it on Oct. 29. 


The geography of this part of the 
frontier gives one the impression, when 
looking at an ordinary map, that Metz 
is on an eminence rising from the south. 
This delusion vanishes when once the 
course of the rivers, at whose conflu- 
ence the city is situated, be consid- 
ered, for these rivers flow from France. 
This city of varied architectural and 
monumental beauty lies low at the junc- 
tion of the Moselle and the Seille, part- 
ly on the land between the rivers and 
partly on islands in the Moselle. It is 
eleven miles east of the French frontier, 
and its cathedral can clearly be seen 
from the French fortifications which 
have lately been erected across the Mo- 
selle, between Pont-a-Mousson and the 
frontier. 


These fortifications, dug deep in the 
Bois le Prétre and into the heights on 
the right bank of the Moselle, command 
Metz and every one of the forts in the 
southern semicircle of her defensive 
system. The guns of these fortifica- 
tions are huge naval guns for direct 
fire, and hence have three times the 
range of howitzers of the same, or 
even larger, calibre. While it is be- 
lieved that the Metz forts could with- 
stand their fire for a long time, the 
point of their bombardment would be 
that they could clear the grdtind before 


east from Verdun to Metz and south 
represents the baitle-fronts as accurately as they could be estimated from 


to Nancy; the black line 


the official reports on March 6. 


the forts, and thus enable the French 
howitzers to find emplacements near 
enough, by high-angle fire, to reduce the 
works. 

As these guns covering the Metz forts 
have been in position for nearly a year, 
it may be wondered why they have not 
already begun the bombardment. The 
complete answer is only known to the 
French General Staff, but here it may 
be proper to observe that the discharge 
of these guns would sooner or later re- 
veal their positions to the enemy. Be- 
sides, as long as the lower side of the 
German salient runs, as it does, from 
St. Mihiel east through the Bois le 
Prétre, the fortifications are exposed to 
a flank, and even to a rear, attack. 

The fortress of Metz has never been 
reduced by assault, and for this reason 
has been called La Pucelle. When Ba- 
zaine surrendered it to the Germans in 
1870 its fortifications were taken over 
intact. Up to 1899 a few more forts 
had been added, when it was decided, in 
view of the advance made in long-range 
heavy artillery, entirely to reconstruct 
the system, the better to protect the 
city. 

In that year, therefore, the Germans 
began to build a new chain of forts at 
an average of 9,000 yards from the 
suburbs—all were obliged to conform to 
the nature of the ground, which on a 
more expanded terrain lent itself to the 
new forts as readily as it had to the old 
within a more confined area. The ad- 
vantage of the ground made it neces- 
sary to locate some at a greater dis- 
tance from the city, and others at a 
less, but the average diameter of the 
perimeter is approximately eighteen 
miles. 

Beginning with the right bank of the 
Moselle, the new outer chain of forts 
are designated as Haeseler, Sommy, 
Wagner, Orny, Sorbey, Mont, .Landre- 
mont, St. Barbe, Argency, Lothringen, 
Montigny, Kaiserin, and Kronprinz. 
The three forts which would first be 
attacked by the French are Kronprinz, 
on the left bank of the Moselle, and 
Sommy and Haeseler, on the the right. 


Hence, irrespective of what may take 
place in the western theatre of war, 
from Flanders east through the De- 
partment of the Ardennes, which is still 
entirely in German hands, the offensive 
against Verdun invites speculation as 
to whether it may not again form the 
complement of an attempt to force the 
gap between Toul and Epinal and what 
contingent conditions the French may 
consider as propitious for their lowz- 
prepared assault upon Metz, the cradle 
of their race. 
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With Kaiser and Crown Prince Before Verdun 

















General von Haesler, who is credited with 
the field commard of the Crown Prince’s 


Pe, army at Verdun. 
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The latest photograph of the Kaiser, taken on his 57th birthday, 
January 27, 1916. 























Soldiers of the Crown Prince’s Argonne army; dinner at a rudely A recent photograph of the German Crown Prince, whose army is battling 
‘constructed trench table. . for Verdun. 


(Drawing and Kaiser's Photo © Illustrirte Zeitung.) (Photos from Press Miustrating Co.) 
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Verdun, Centre of Death’s Holocaust 
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A section in the heart 
of Verdun, the strongly 
fortified French town at 
which the Germans are 
making a mighty drive. 
(Underwood & Underwood.) 








More guns for the front! 
French troops. bringing 
up guns of heavy calibre 
for field use at the posi- 
tions most heavily at- 
tacked by the enemy. 


























What an army corps on the march looks like; reserved troops 
of the French army proceeding to the advanced positions. 























(Photos © International Film Service.) = S 
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Fresh Men for the French Front 





























A relief column of French infantry proceeding, under shel- 
ter of a scratchy patch of woods, to the spot where they will 
e enter the communication trench which will bear them to the a =| 


























actual fighting lines. 


iPhoto © Underwood € Underwood, ) 
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Teuton and Gaul in Bitter Conflict 
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After a hot action in Champagne—French and German dead within a few feet of each other. 














Loading German wounded from the French front in the hospital 
train Augusta Victoria. 
The medal shown at left and right was made to commemorate the expected 


fall of Paris in 1914; it is one of the curiosities of the war. 
(Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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With the Teutons, Active on the French Front 





According to press reports it is again the Skoda guns which the Germans are using, this time on the Verdun forts; 
here is a Skoda 30.5-cm. mortar, with its shell, and its guncrew celebrating a field mass. 


The customary review of German soldiery before an important action (held 
by the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen on the French front.) 
A German war medal, which, like the one on the opposite page, celebrates an 
event which didn’t eventuate—the submarine blockade of England. 
(Photos from Undertwrood 4 Underwood.) 
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Where Austrian Eyes Watch Italian Foes ! 
oa 



























An Austrian observation post in the Trentino. At the shore of the Isonzo, on the Austrian side of the river. 






































A picket of Austrian sharpshooters on an outpost high up in the Tyrolean 
Alps direct their fire upon the vanguard of an Italian force below them. 


‘Photos from Paul Thompson and © Underwood ¢ Underwood.) 
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Behind the Italian Fighting Line in the Austrian Trent 
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In an Italian army camp at the foot of a mountain in the Austrian Tyrol, in the 
Trentino district; officers are proceeding along the highway to the front. 


(Photo from Paul Thompson.) 
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In Mesopotamia, Where the British Attack Lags 
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A cavalry camp of the relief forces hidden in a palm grove on the river-bank. 


(Photos from British Official Press Burcau, supplied by Underwood & Underwood.) 
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From the Crow’s Nest of a Mountain Fir 
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On the slopes of the Julian Mountains, outside Tolmino; an Austrian soldier has climbed to the top of 
a tall tree in order to observe the movements of an Italian force outside the village in the valley below. 


(Photo from Undertwroou 4 Underweeod. ) 
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b g : . 4s . battery of big guns has been installed | 
This drawing, made by a German artist at the position pictured § guns - 
~  . _ on the German war front in France—the name of which has been 74 4 a proveyars, Me ory 4 a S aiiaet 
a carefully withheld—shows a detail of the artillery actions which \Q a ove See Cas Caer 
; Ne recede and accompany each new offensive movement. A German probably some miles away on the othe! 
@ <> ro P ; . -— FON just in this manner that enemy positior 


(© by IMustrirte Zeitung; drawn from life 
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Hammer Away at the French Front orp x8 
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2n installed behind a ruined church and untenable by artillery fire prior to infantry advances. This draw- ~ e 
e being served with all possible haste, ‘ing might easily be an accurate representation of one of the actions , {> 
‘ted against the unseen French position > Oo now taking place in front of Verdun; it is by just such actions that P74 JP 
on the other side of the church. It is the great battle is being waged. fb ; "Pe 
emy positions are reduced and rendered : 


drawn from life by Fritz Grotemeyer.) ? 
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Ever-Shiftingag Positions in East Galicia 











A view of the town of Brzezanvy, fifty miles southeast of Lemberg, in East Galicia, which ha 
been reported taken and retaken several times during one month’s fighting between the Au- 
trians and the Russians. 




















The famous German Wandisgraetz Dragoons, who have been conspicuous in the recent fighting in snowbound East Galicia. 


(Photos from ! s« Tllustrating Co.) 
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Masked and Jeweled Women of War-Girt Arabia | 
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With rings on her fingers and bells on her wrists—an Arab girl ' Behind the bars! Every women in Muscat is her own jailer—for 
of Muscat. Lo modesty’s sake. 
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With armlets and anklets of gold—a Seedeboy girl of the Persian Masked, jeweled, and embroidered—women of Koweit in the northern | 
Gulf. part of Arabia. i 
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With Tommy Atkins Sick or Wounded 








Nipped by a stray shot! 
Tommy must grin and 
bear it while his comrades 
give him first aid. 





Brigadier General Hill 
speaking to a British sol- 
dier hit by shrapnel; the 
man was standing near 
the General at the time. 



































Tommy brings back his wounded pal! 


{Photos © American Press Association.) 
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Those Who Fight and Those Who Only Watch # 


Australian artillery at work in the 
British lines, Near East; the gun has 
just discharged, and two of the crew are 
preparing the next shell. 


A crowd in the streets of Saloniki 
watch a battle in the air over the city 
between an allied and a Teuton aero- 
plane. (Photos © American Press Association.) 
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Germany’s Last Hold On Africa 
By Charles Johnston 


NE of the most noteworthy re- 
sults of the world war is the 
opening of a new era, not so 

much for the British Empire, as for 
the great semi-independent nations 
which were once simply colonies of 
Creat Britain, but which are now form- 
ally recognized as something more than 
colonies, as “ dominions” beyond the sea. 
Thus they’ were described at the coro- 
nation of King George V. 

The new era consists in this: that 
these dominions have practically en- 
tered the war as independent allied na- 
tions, and that, as practically inde- 
pendent nations, they have invaded, 
conquered, and annexed immense new 
‘territories, New Zealand gaining cer- 
tain very valuable groups of Pacific 
islands; Australia absorbing, at the 
very outset of the war, Germany’s im- 
mense colonial areas in New Guinea, 
as well as the Bismarck archipelago, 
since renamed, as in former days, New 
Britain; the Union of Souin Africa has 
already invaded and conquered, under 
the singularly able leadership of Gen- 
eral Louis Botha. the huge colony of 
German South-West Africa; and now 
another Boer, or, to use the term now 
in use, “Burgher,” is to lead the British, 
Indian, and Colonial forces in German 
East Africa, and, given the circum- 
stances of the case, seems certain to 
lead them to early victory. General 
Smuts will stand beside General Botha, 
as one of the conquerors of new terri- 
tory for the vast and growing Union: of 
South Africa, which is already far more 
extensive than any European country 
except Russia. 

German East Africa, like the greater 
part of Germany’s colonial empire, is 
of very recent origin, dating only from 
1885, the year in which Bismarck be- 
gan to build up the Greater Germany 
beyond the seas. The area is immense: 
384,000 square miles; almost equal to 
the combined areas of France and Ger- 
many; or, to take a basis of comparison 
nearer home, equal to New England and 
the Atlantic States, excluding Florida; 
or, on the West Coast, equal to Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California, with 
half of Nevada added. There is a 


native population of some eight mil- 
lions, for the most part negroes of the 
Kantu race—-closely allied, therefore, to 


the bulk of the population of the Came- 
roon region; along the coast, and es- 
pecially in the neighborhood of Zan- 
zibar, there is a considerable Arab ele- 
ment, the Arabs having been the trad- 
ing class, trading not only in ivory, but 
also, unfortunately, in “ black ivory ” as 
negro slaves used to be called. 

The white population amounted, at 
the outbreak of the war, to only 5,336; 
of these, 4,107 were Germans, the re- 
mainder for the most part South 
African Boers and English. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that as a “colony” i 
the strict sense—as an area for colon- 
ization, that is—German East Africa 
is of infinitely less value to the Ger- 
man race than is Hoboken or Newark. 
Nevertheless the German settlers and 
planters have built up the same kind of 
industries as have the English in South- 
ern India ard Ceylon, which are also 
practically negligible as colonizing areas 
for the white race. 

Among the useful productions fost- 
ered by the German planters are the 
cocoa-nut palm, especially along the 
coast, coffee, vanilla, tobacco, rubber of 
various kinds, cocoa, tea, cotton, chin- 
chona, and various spices. There are a 
number of Government experimental 
stations, such as we have in this coun- 
try, at which new plants and animals 
are tried, and, if practicable, acclimated. 
In 1912, the German and other settlers 
owned 43,000 head of cattle, and about 
the same number of sheep and goats, 
while the native negro population owned 
some 4,000,000 head of cattle and be- 















































In the Livingstone Mountains; a bag of zebras, favorite game of men Along the shore of Dar-es-Salaam, 
and of lions. 
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tween six and seven miilion sheep anc 
goats. Among the mineral products of 
the protectorate, coa). iron, lead, copper, 
mica, and salt have heen discovered, 
but in what quantities is uncertain. 

The coast-line, over six hundred miles 
in extent, was formerly under the au- 
thority of the Sultan of the Island of 
Zanzibar, but in 1890, the German Em- 
pire purchased his rights for about $1,- 
000,000. When the war broke out, the 
protectorate was urder a Governor, ap- 
pointed directly .by the Emperor, a 
Doctor Schnee, with a semi-official Ad- 
visory Council. 

The chief seaports are Dar-es-Salaam, 
which is the seat of the Government; 
Bagamoyo, Suadani, Pangani, Kilwai, 
Lindi, and Mikindani, but few of them 
are accessible to ocean-going steamers. 
The German settlers have built about 
750 miles of railroad, which already 
carry exports valued at about $7,000,- 
000 yearly. But the protectorate was 
still being run at a considerable loss 
when the war broke out. 

Should this huge colonial area be 
brought once more under the British 
flag, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, under the flag of the Union of 
South Africa, it would only be a return 
to its original destiny; for this whole 
region was originally discovered and 
explored, and its immense and wonder- 
ful lakes named and surveyed, by En- 
glishmen, like Lieutenants Speke and 
Grant, the discoverers of Lake Tangan- 
yika and Lake Victoria Nyanza, by Liv- 
ingstone and Sir Samuel! Baker, so that 
practically the whole literature of ex- 
ploration here, including Stanley’s very 
valuable books, is in English. 

CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


A native village of the Wachagqga, on 
the slopes of Kilimanjaro, which is on 
the border line between German East 
Africa and British East Africa. 

© (Photos © Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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the capital and chief port of the country. Climbing through a tropical jungle in the gorge of the Rau River, near Lake Tanganyika. 
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Munitions and munition wagons left behind by the Montenegrins 
in their retreat before the advance of the Austrian forces. 
(Photos from Underwood € Underwood.) 
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War Booty From Serbia and Montenegro 




















Guns of modern type which had been rendered useless, with their ammunition 
carts, abandoned by the Serbian Army during its retreat into Albania. 
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Will the Russian Hosts Push Across 


Desert to the Holy Land? 


the Syrian 
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Already the victorious Russian Caucasus armies have reached points 
more than half way across Asia Minor and but a scant hundred miles from 
the northernmost point of the Aleppo-Damascus railway. To the south lies 
the Syrian Desert and the beginning of the Holy Land. Baalbek, a part of 
whose picturesque ruins are here pictured, is one of the chief Turkish army 


posts in this region. The granite block in the foreground of the picture is 
said to be the largest stone ever quarried; it is 90 feet long and 10 feet on 
each of its sides, It was originally intended for the ancient Phoenician temple 
built at Baalbek. Damascus, refuted one of the oldest cities in the world lies 
thirty miles to the south. 
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